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ENSEMBLE 

By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND 

IT is rather sad that in order to express one of the finest and 
most enjoyable functions of music, we should be forced to use 
a French word, and that not a particularly beautiful word. 
English equivalents for it do exist, or rather, have existed, 
but they are now counted among the obsolete coins of our verbal 
currency, and few musicians would understand what was meant 
by either "consort" or "concent," as respectively distinguished 
from "concert" and "consent," or as having any definite musical 
meaning at all. So that we must put up with ensemble when we want 
to talk of that part of music, which is produced by the co-operation 
of several performers. 

The pleasure that arises from this kind of music, — apart from 
its intrinsic merits or the reverse, — is perhaps the purest that any 
art can afford. It may be said to be twice blessed, for it blesses 
those that play and those that hear. It is not every good player 
who can be a good concerted performer, and many listeners who are 
quite competent to give an opinion on solo music, are constitu- 
tionally — or so it would seem — unable to grasp the essence of the 
concerted music they hear. Very often, too, the latter class enjoy 
a performance because it has a good ensemble, without being able 
to give a name to the source of their enjoyment. 

The use of the word "play" seems to imply that ensemble 
music is purely instrumental; it is, of course, no such thing, and as 
much care is required to secure a good ensemble in a vocal piece 
as in an instrumental; indeed, it might be urged that no class of 
music is entirely without it; and certain it is that in no class of 
music is a knowledge of ensemble out of place. Where there is 
even a pianoforte accompaniment, there is ensemble; and if we 
turn to the most isolated form of music we can think of, an un- 
supported violin solo or a song without accompaniment, even there 
the executant who understands ensemble will acquit himself 
better than one who does not. In Joachim's wonderful playing 
of Bach's Chaconne for violin alone, there was the prominence of 
one part as related to another, which is the essence of ensemble; 
and in Casals's interpretation of Bach's unaccompanied suite for 
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violoncello in C, even the opening downward scale has in it such 
modelling, if the phrase may be allowed, such exquisite balance 
in the tempo and force of each note, as would prove the artist to 
excel in concerted music. Almost any pianoforte solo of importance 
has points which can only be given properly by players who have 
at least the instinct for ensemble; and the relation of the parts 
played by the two hands is itself of the same nature. The famous 
saying of Chopin, that his left hand was used to regulate the rhythm 
of the piece while the right hand was freer in motion, implies some 
degree of understanding between the two, some "give and take," 
and a good deal of that unconscious sympathy which, turned into 
other channels, makes a good ensemble. 

In orchestral and choral music, it might be imagined that 
the art of ensemble was not required; here no doubt, the conductor 
is the person whose possession or lack of any given quality will be 
criticized, not the performers themselves, but here, too, though 
there is no actual co-operation in the production of the effect, 
since the performers must obey the will of a single mind, yet unless 
the conductor knows how to hold the balance amongst his forces, 
he will not go very far. 

In opera, the word is used in a slightly different sense, of 
that kind of excellence in a cast which is the result of careful 
selection and the avoidance of "star" singers who are perhaps so 
called because they shed their full light only when relieved against 
a dark background. An "all-star" cast is often spoken of and ad- 
vertised as if it were a good ensemble, when, in truth, it is no 
such thing. The operatic stage employs the word in yet another 
sense, of the musical numbers that are written for several solo 
voices in combination. Here the merits of the performance must 
be judged by the kind of relations which the persons in the drama 
bear to one another, whether they may be supposed to be moved 
by the same impulses, or to be contrasted with each other; three 
Rhine-maidens trained on entirely different methods of vocalization, 
would be no less absurd than an Elsa and an Ortrud whose voices 
should be of such similar quality that they would be indistinguish- 
able except in the matter of range. Most opera-singers find out 
early in life what kind of part suits them best, and after they have 
made their success they step outside their own class of r6les at their 
peril; the feat performed by Shaliapin in Prince Igor, of impersonat- 
ing two such widely different characters as the voluptuous Galitzin 
and the good-natured savage khan, is probably unique in operatic 
history; for even singers who might possess enough histrionic 
ability to make the effective contrast between the two would lack 
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the power of so colouring their voices as to alter their whole person- 
ality in the manner of this great artist. 

But while there is, or should be, a measure of ensemble in 
all music, the ordinary use of the word is confined to what is called 
"chamber music," or music for several instrumentalists, each of 
whom is solely responsible for the interpretation of his own part. 
In very early times, we may suppose that the combinations of 
available instruments varied a good deal, and that composers were 
obliged to write to suit those which they had at their command. 
In regard to this, it must be remembered that neither the orches- 
tras nor the choirs of old times had reached the dimensions of 
those which we now hear. The dividing line between a quartet 
and a stringed orchestra was a hardly perceptible one, and it was 
the same with vocal music, for it is a matter of history that the 
St. Matthew Passion of Bach was first given with only sixteen 
singers in all, and no more than twenty instrumentalists, So that 
in instrumental music, it did not very much matter whether 
things were written for one performer to each part, or more. The 
concertos of Corelli, Handel, and others, must have employed 
upon the ripieno parts, or what we should now call the orchestral 
accompaniments, hardly more players than were engaged upon 
the concertino, the group of solo players. The function of the 
conductor at the same period were very much less definite than 
they are at the present day. It would seem that down to a com- 
paratively recent date, one of his chief duties was to fill up at the 
harpsichord or pianoforte such gaps as might appear, and to cover 
up mistakes. We may perhaps take the "consort of viols" as 
being one of the earliest attempts at chamber music, and in this 
connection it is curious to notice how general was the practice of 
employing little bands of kindred instruments. It was no doubt 
for practical reasons that groups of flutes, cornetti, etc. were used 
by themselves; but the comparatively late date at which these 
different groups were drawn upon to make up an orchestra may 
serve also to show that there was feeling for the unified tone- 
quality which is the characteristic beauty of the string-quartet. 

As time went on, no doubt these groups became convention- 
alized, and gradually there emerged a fashion for the employment 
of two violins and a "bass," the party consisting of either three 
or four members. For the expression "bass" did not always refer 
to a single part, but generally implied the participation of a keyed 
instrument, used to fill up the harmonies of the middle parts, the 
absence of which would leave an objectionable gap between the 
violins and the actual bass. The "bass," or basso continuo, was 
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usually played on a violoncello, more rarely on a double-bass, in 
association with a harpsichord or other keyed instrument, their 
parts being as a rule identical, save only that, in the part for the 
harpsichord, there were figures above the notes indicating, in a 
kind of shorthand, the harmonies that the player was expected to 
fill in. This leaving of things to the discretion of one performer, like 
the liberty allowed to individual singers to embellish their parts 
as they pleased, gave of course a certain variety to the performance, 
since no two harpsichord players would play precisely the same 
notes, and if the player happened to be Bach, the filling-up of 
the harmonies would be a thing delightful in itself, and probably 
extremely intricate. 

All this, while it left much to the taste of the individual, did 
not leave very much room for the peculiar excellences which we 
now call a "good ensemble." This quality must have come into 
use as a thing deliberately studied, somewhere about the time 
that the classical period of music began, when the string quartet 
became the regular recognized medium for the expression of the 
composer's purest and most elevated ideas. The introduction of a 
piano into the combination leads to a different set of problems; for 
while the comparatively weak, brittle tone of the harpsichord and 
the other "plucked" instruments blends so well with that of the 
bowed instruments that its presence is never felt as a disturbance, 
the more individual tone of the piano, as well as its greater force, 
oblige it to be employed in a very different way from that of the 
old masters. It can occasionally be regarded, it is true, just like 
its predecessor, as an accompaniment to the strings; but in many 
cases it is associated with them on equal terms, and there are many 
passages in quartets and quintets with piano, (and even sometimes 
in trios), where the piano is set in opposition to the strings, holding 
a kind of dialogue with them. But the finest kind of ensemble is 
no doubt to be desired in the string quartet, where the identity 
of tone-quality among the four instruments obliges the composer 
to get his effects by the intrinsic interest of his ideas, not by the 
variety of "colour" he can spread over his canvas. To listen to a 
great quartet-party, such as the Joachim Quartet, or one of those 
who in the present day have followed most closely in that master's 
steps, is a musical education in itself; and if at first the hearer is 
puzzled by the interweaving of the parts, or wearied by the want 
of variety in the tone-colour, he would be well-advised to persevere 
in the study of this music, and he may be sure that he will end, 
as other musicians have ended, in thinking it the noblest medium 
of music in existence. 
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For the interpreter of concerted music, be he violinist, 
pianist, or singer, certain qualities are needed, some of which are 
no doubt constitutional, while others are to be acquired by study, 
though all can be improved by training. Technical accomplishment 
must be present, it goes without saying; and though each player in 
a quartet need not be a first-rate artist, yet each must be master 
of such resources as he has, and each must at all events go as far 
as being able to play the notes set down for him without hesitation 
and at the proper pace. It is only the half-baked amateur who will 
dare to take part in a string quartet "because he is not good enough 
to play solos," just as it is only an ignoramus who will think that 
a good accompanist has become so merely because he could not 
attain great proficiency as a soloist. All practical musicians know 
the fallacy involved here, and the desire to expose it would not 
of itself warrant me in writing about ensemble music and its 
interpretation. 

The next essential quality is that which is called "insight," 
or the power of perceiving in a musical composition the points at 
which such things as climaxes can suitably be made, where one 
part should be subordinated to another, and where this or that 
part should be made to stand out prominently. This, though 
innate in a few musicians, is a quality which can be vastly in- 
creased by study of musical scores, and all may usefully cultivate 
the power, though unfortunately it is only very few artists who 
exhibit it in public. How many singers realize the points in the 
accompaniment of their songs, or recognize the musicianship of 
the accompaniment beyond the power of keeping his part in the 
background while yet giving them a comfortable degree of support? 
There are a good many violinists, attracted by feats of virtuosity, 
who would be puzzled to tell a good accompanist from a bad. A 
higher standard prevails among the players of the lower stringed 
instruments and among pianists, for the former are almost com- 
pelled to realize in some degree the fact that their own part is not 
everything, and the latter must occasionally be required to pay 
attention to parts not their own; such attention is made far easier 
for them than for others by the fact that the piano part, in modern 
editions of concerted music, has the other parts printed above it. 
This was not formerly the case, and it would be interesting to know 
whether the pianists of the older generation, when they had only 
their own part to read, excelled in ensemble. 

The next necessary quality belongs partly to technique and 
partly to the things of the mind. It is the power of subordinating 
oneself or becoming prominent at a moment's notice in the course 
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of a piece, the quick apprehension of a change of purpose on the 
part of one of the other performers, and such complete rapport 
with one's associates that the hearer will not be able to detect that 
the change has been made without previous arrangement. This is 
a merit which accompanists are obliged to possess in some measure; 
a singer may want a song transposed at a moment's notice, or may 
be unable to realize some rehearsed effect and may substitute 
another; here, if the accompanist is able to take the hint quickly, 
he will gain the admiration of the singer, to say nothing of im- 
proving his professional position thereby. I have known cases 
where a singer has gradually got so flat that the accompanist has 
been obliged, if the song was to go on at all, to transpose the 
accompaniment, during the course of the song, a semitone down- 
wards, and where this has been done without revealing to any but 
one or two experts in the audience the fact that such an expedient 
had been necessary. 

It is actually a rarer thing to find an accompanist who is 
conscious of his duties in regard to ensemble, than one who can 
transpose at a moment's notice. For it is sometimes desirable for 
the pianoforte part of a modern song to become for a moment the 
leading part, and such things as the close of Schumann's "Frauen- 
liebe und Leben" will at once occur to every amateur as an example 
of this. But how seldom does one have the pleasure of hearing 
accompanists who venture at such points to take the centre of 
the stage, if I may employ this useful metaphor, and to play such 
a thing as this epilogue as if it were a solo to be interpreted with 
due expression? Very few modern songs of a high class continue 
to use the pianoforte part as a mere accompaniment and support 
to the voice; there are generally duet-portions where the voice 
and piano must take an equally prominent share; and in such 
dialogues as Schumann's "Nussbaum" a dull performance of the 
phrases finished by the piano would be insufferable. 

Not that the power of giving out a tone that is (for the moment) 
uninteresting is to be despised, for it is one of the ensemble- 
player's most valuable accomplishments. A very useful study as 
a preparation for ensemble-playing is to acquire command of a 
tone that may be called colourless. The singer by the use of the 
voix blanche will find that her voice is at once recognized as "blend- 
ing" well with others, and the violinist who will occasionally dis- 
card all tremolo will thereby improve his reputation as a concerted 
player. The tendency of our modern musical education is so 
much the other way that it will surprise any normally-gifted player 
to discover how much of musical interest and vivacity he is in the 
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habit of putting into his performances unintentionally. I am not 
going to ask him to forego this expressiveness, but to let it be con- 
scious rather than unconscious, and to that end, to practise 
occasionally the device of removing all expression from the music. 
The kind of automatic, stereotyped expressiveness which ex- 
presses nothing because it proceeds from habit rather than im- 
mediate emotion, is one of the greatest hindrances to musical 
advance, and such an expedient as I have recommended will 
give a far more definite realization of the means by which the 
expression is obtained, and will be lacking neither in profit nor 
amusement. Of course, this advice is not what one would give 
to young pupils, for in truth they generally do not need it, their 
performance being for the most part quite sufficiently wanting in 
animation; but those who are aiming at distinction in concerted 
music may be supposed to have passed the pupil-stage, and to them 
I would earnestly commend this experiment. Those who can sub- 
ordinate themselves can at the proper moment play the leading part. 
The great aim for any artist is to enlarge as far as possible 
the limits of the resources at his disposal, and the power of with- 
drawing musical interest from a given passage will enable the 
musician to reculer pour mieux sauter, and to make his great effects 
far greater by contrast. Many good musicians, and especially ama- 
teurs, are apt to fall into monotonous ways of interpreting phrases; 
some pianists cannot play a chord without "spreading" it, or 
turning it into an arpeggio; others dread this fault so much that they 
habitually play the right-hand part before the left, by a trick so 
aggravating to the listener that it seems quite impossible that it 
can be done deliberately. Others will always slacken towards a 
cadence, and others whenever a high note requires prominence, 
and so on. Who does not know the irritating habit, so tiresome in 
most church choirs, of getting slow whenever the music gets soft, 
without regard to specific directions to the contrary? There is 
perhaps only one convention of phrasing which it is safe to allow 
oneself; that is, what is known as the "agogic" accent, or a slight 
slackening after the first note of the bar; it is a detail which will 
surprise many readers, but if they will listen next time they hear 
any performer of real maturity of style, they will probably per- 
ceive it, and will realize that it gives wonderful shape and meaning 
to each phrase, and that without any actual increase of force a 
real accent has been imparted to the music. Like the perpetual 
arpeggio above mentioned, this "agogic" accent no doubt came 
into use on the harpsichord, where no emphasis on a note was 
possible in the shape of increased force. 
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There are many ways of making one's part prominent, and 
the delight of doing so need not be dwelt upon. A hundred players 
or singers can be effective in a prominent situation, for one who 
can satisfy the critical ear in a subordinate one. For most people, 
it is the subordinate position that must be studied rather than the 
other; the power of giving a tone that will blend with others is 
perhaps the most precious possession the performer of concerted 
music can acquire. For this there are good acoustic reasons which 
no private opinion can controvert. If two notes identical in 
pitch are sounded together, even by instruments of the same quality 
or by voices of exactly the same character, it will be found that in 
almost all cases there are, among the two sets of harmonics gen- 
erated by the sounds, places where the series of overtones is in- 
complete, and where certain overtones are absent from one or the 
other. Those which are identical reinforce each other in such a 
manner that the aggregate amount of sound they produce is 
actually greater than the sum of the two uttered separately. In 
two sound-producing agencies, the greater the number of har- 
monics that coincide, the more sonorous the tone; and on the other 
hand, the greater the number of differing harmonics, the weaker 
the whole volume of sound will be. For while harmonics that are 
identical strengthen one another by a process more nearly akin 
to multiplication than to addition, harmonics which jar with each 
other have a mutually weakening effect, so that in some senses it is 
true to say that a discord is less loud than a concord. This is the 
real reason for the useful rule that a discordant note in the course 
of a phrase should be given more emphatically than the rest. It 
is not so much the actual loudness of the tone, as its fulness and 
sonority, that is here in question, and this sonority is what all must 
aim at in any form of concerted music. 

Having mastered the required degree of technical skill, having 
acquired some insight into the meaning of music, and some power 
of making a musical phrase interesting or the reverse, what re- 
mains for the realization of the concerted musician's ideal is 
rather a moral than a musical quality. Ensemble is perhaps the 
only branch of the art of music in which personal moral qualities 
are necessary to the individual's success. You may be as depraved 
as you please, and yet be able to sing or to play well, — until the 
fruits of a dissipated life begin to affect your medium of inter- 
pretation, — but you cannot excel in concerted music unless you 
possess a natural altruism, unless you are willing that others should 
shine as brightly as yourself, and unless you see things in their 
proper relation, the composer's ideal at the head of all, the wishes 
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of your colleagues next, and your own personality last. It might 
seem from this that concerted music is a religious exercise rather 
than an artistic manifestation of art, and that any one who has 
assimilated the more elementary of the Christian doctrines is 
thereby qualified to lead a string quartet. This is of course 
ridiculous, but at the same time there must be present in the 
musician's character something that is not to be put down 
entirely to the musical side of the account. So much may at least 
be said, that while a thoroughly selfish nature can never reach 
the highest point in concerted music, an unselfish one who should 
study the means by which excellence can be attained is likely to 
surpass people of higher natural gifts than his own, by the aptitude 
he will soon acquire for ensemble. It is a melancholy thing to be 
obliged to be present at a performance by an average "scratch" 
quartet, whether of amateurs or professional musicians, where one 
feels that a little more real sympathy among the players would 
make all the difference. The leader, perhaps conscious of re- 
ceiving a higher fee than his companions, plays as though he felt 
that he is cheating his employer if he does not keep the centre of 
the stage all the time; the second fiddle, no doubt a humbler player, 
does his work with a perfunctory correctness, — not always that — 
and remains contentedly in the background of the picture from 
beginning to end. Of course there are quartets, like those of 
Spohr, in which the second violin is supposed to do nothing but 
play the upper notes of the accompaniment with which the three 
lower instruments support their leader. But from Haydn to 
Brahms, the great masters of the quartet are careful to give op- 
portunities, whether great or small, to each player in turn, and it 
is the duty of each in turn to take the prominent position. Oc- 
casionally a second fiddle part is taken by an artistically minded 
person who is out of practice, but who knows when his part ought 
to stand out; in such circumstances it is often the case that the 
leader forgets or omits to retire, so that it is not clear to the hearer 
which part is to be understood as claiming his main attention at 
the moment. It is of course more difficult to get and maintain a 
good ensemble in string quartets than anywhere else, since the 
identity of tone and quality in the whole party prevents any part 
from standing out without the player's conscious will. In music 
for piano and strings it is far easier to take or to give prominence, 
though string-players are apt to accuse the piano of being too 
loud. Such a fault is or course to be avoided at all hazards, but it 
does not always follow that it is present because the violinists say 
it is. In such a dispute the opinion of an unprejudiced listener 
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should be taken, from a distant part of the concert-room, and in 
some specimen passage where all ought to be equally loud or 
equally soft. 

Having attained a firm foundation of equality, whether with 
or without the intervention of a friend, it is possible for one and 
another of the players to build upon it as their impulses direct; 
and the collective intelligence of the party will generally be enough 
to secure a good ensemble. The strength of a chain is that of its 
weakest link; but the reverse is true of concerted music, for the 
"reading" of the wisest player is the criterion of the effect the 
whole will make. It is not in vain so many quartet-parties are 
called by the name of their leader, whose insight in allowing the 
various degrees of prominence to each of his colleagues in turn 
will be like the skill of a good stage-manager, who makes his 
company take such positions on the stage as will best explain the 
action of the piece. 

With a combination of the qualities I have tried to enumerate, 
technical skill, consideration for other people, and a wise insight 
into the composer's purpose, it should not be as difficult as is gener- 
ally thought to realize a good ensemble. And the pleasure of 
taking part in a good ensemble can surely not be exaggerated, as 
all know who have had the happy experience. The average 
hearer is generally quite unconscious of the causes which lead him 
to say of one performace of concerted music that is has been 
memorable, or of another that it has left him as dull as he was 
before. 



